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“THE TASK OF SAVING OUR FEW REMAINING WILDERNESS AREAS IS MADE EASIER BY THE KNOWLEDGE 
THAT THEY REPRESENT A WATER RESOURCE OF GREAT IMPORTANCE.”—Bernarv Frank. (See Page 5.) 





Fi ro WV NEW YORK comes a bill in Congress, H. R.5401, with the 
innocent sou nding title “To provide for the protection of the Dall sheep, 
caribou and other wildlife native to the Mount McKinley National Park, 
and for other purposes.” It is quoted in full in Fictor H. Cahalane’s 
challenging article, on page 21 of this magazine. 


A national park of the caliber of Mount McKinley is to degenerate 
into a game refuge. Instead of the broad, generous principle of preserv- 
ing a superlative area with its wildlife, plants, and unmarred scenery for 
the enjoyment of ALL the people for all time, we are to substitute a game 
refuge, for the satisfaction of one group of people only. The present 
long-established status of national parks recognizes all forms of wildlife. 
game or otherwise, as worthy of preservation, thus catering to the enjoy- 
ment of sportsmen as well as other people. This bill would substitute a 
poli vy catering to one group, ignoring the senstbilities of others. 


The bill directs the Secretary of the Interior to control wolves, coy- 
otes, and other predators. As a matter of fact, the National Park Service 
has already had the cooperation of the Fish and Wildlife Service in a 
thorough study of the wolves, and control measures are already under 
way. So, at the request of a group of people in New York, Congress 1s to 
step in and order a Government se rvice to do something it 18 already 
doing. Shall we have Congress worrying about administrative details in 
a national park, when the job is already being done? 


And what about the “other” predators? The Toklat grizzly is a 
magnificent animal, well worthy of preservation, an animal that any 
park visitor would be thrilled to see. Can there be no sanctuary for the 
erizzly anywhere? 

And what of the fox? A fortunate visitor now has the opportunity 
to watch a family of red foxes at play—perhaps a mixed family of reds, 
crosses, and blacks—one of the charming experiences possible in our 
Vount McKinley Park as now administered. Must the fox go also? 


The mountain sheep herds in the park are now low in numbers, as 
they are in other parts of Alaska. The Park Service ts taking the logical 
steps already to help them back to safer numbers. 

It ts indeed regrettable that better information is not obtained, to- 
ward a more comprehensive view of our conservation problem, before 
sending off to Congress a bill like this. True outdoorsmen would do 
well to watch it and similar bills and see that they do not get any further. 


—Oraus J. MvurIE. 
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MARSHALI 


By Ropert 

HEN visit the wilderness you 
looking for adventure. You want to bid 

voodbye to the repetition which machinery 

1as imposed upon existence—to a life where the same 


you are 


vents are certain to be repeated over and over, to the 


world where you know exactly what lies down the 


treet or around the corner—and substitute the thrill 
f uncertainty, variation, and mystery. 

Che wilderness provides these qualities in a super 
itive manner. Mustering all your woodsmanship, 


be seeking blazes along the dim trail which 


winds among the ancient hemlocks and cedars on the 


lopes of the Selway Mountains; you may be search 
ng the alpine meadows of the lofty Absarokas for the 


ld, crumbling cairn which marks the only route of 


lescent through the encircling rimrock; you may be 


trying to guess whether the channel you are follow 


ng through the dense fog of Lac La Croix is leading 
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nture, and Peace 


you toward your destination or merely to the foot of 
some dead-end bay; or you may be climbing some 
trailless ridge among the Maroon Bells of Colorado 
ind conjecturing on what world lies beyond the di 
All of these experiences are dominated by the 


by the explorer’s tri 


vide. 
jaunty feeling of uncertainty, 
umph in adventure. 

Ihe wilderness is the ideal environment in which 
to enjoy the freshness of nature. The man who fishes 
me of the remote lakelets of the high Uintahs may 
not catch any bigger trout or any better fighters than 
the one who fishes a heavily stocked river from the 
highway bridge, but he catches them in an unaltered 
setting which adds immensely to the joy of fishing. 
lhe man who packs into the heart of the Gila wilder 
ness for his hunting may not shoot any bigger deer 
than the man who knocks them down near the high 
way, but he pursues the game in a world where he 
can feel like a Kit Carson or a Daniel Boone. The 
man who climbs the trail up Agness Creek to the crest 
of the Cascade Mountains may not see any more jag 
ged peaks than along the Stevens Pass Highway, 
but the environment from which he sees them exhibits 
no sign of civilization save the dead ashes of a few 
old campfires and the simple trail which has changed 
but little since it was tramped out centuries before by 
the feet of Indians. 

Che wilderness also furnishes unique opportunity 
for peacefulness and relaxation. Time is of no im 
portance in an environment which has been develop 
ing through an unbroken chain of natural sequences 
for millions of years. A person camping among the 
remote peaks of the High Sierras or on the source 
streams of the Flathead River finds no jarring sight 
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Was not the shghtest evidence 
of man’s activity. We started 
down the west slope toward 
this wilderness basin. At many 
places the mountain was so 
steep we had to lead our 
horses. One time we got rim 
rocked and had to climb back 
several hundred feet. That 
was where Cap took his big 
tumble when a ledge split off, 
but although he was 60 years 
old, it left him with no more 
serious injury than a badh 
barked shin. 

Finally we reached the val 
ley floor. It took only a short 
time to pitch camp in a bright 
meadow, and since the after 
noon was still early, we set out 
on varying occupations. A cou 
ple of fellows sat around the 
meadow, loafing and enjoying 
the sunlight. lour enthusias 


NOT SEE ANY MORE tic fishermen started to whip 
tHE ENVIRONMEN’ the nearby waters which had 
CIVILIZATION, not been fished for a year. 


Meanwhile, I started climb 
ng to the uppermost lake in the basin. When finally, 
ifter skirting two lower lakelets and following a series 

vreat cascades, I reached this remote water, 
seemed as if | were far beyond the zone of humat 
penetration. There were no faintest sounds, no dim 
nest sights, to give even a hint of civilization—yjust 
cky shores and a scattering of wind-swept trees, and 

in the background, the pinnacle of Mt. Chauvenet. 
Next morning we broke camp early, and after cut 
ting across country a short distance, came to a good 
trail leading southwest. Since we were the first part 
f the year to go over the trail, we had to stop fre 
quently to saw out windfalls. The scenery was un 
exciting but lovely—lodgepole pine and spruce’ anc 
green grass and many showy flowers of early summer 
Our trail, which had started on a level, began to get 
steeper. After a while we abandoned it and heade 
ur horses up an open slope until finally we reache 
the top of a nameless summit. Below us were severa 

snow-fed lakes, clear and blue and deep. Back 
them were the steel gray summits of the continenta 


th 


divide which cut a sharp line of cleavage against 
bright blue sky. Northward a spectacular peak seeme 
» be on the verge of tumbling over to the east. The 
‘anger said that it was Lizard Head and that it was 


so rugged that no one had ever succeeded in ciimd 
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\We ate our lunch, and then 
dropped back to the trail which 
llowed northward toward 
the headwaters of the Popo 
\gie Creek. After 10 miles we 
reached a large meadow just 


wel 


below the overhanging Lizard 
Head where established 
camp for the mght. At the 
head of the meadow lay the 
granite 
range f what 
seemed like unscalable peaks. 


we 


continental divide—a 


com posed 


Next morning we started up 
the trailless green slopes from 
which Lizard Head rises like a 
gigantic pillar. We speculated 
m possible routes of ascent, 
but none of us was eager to try 
them. Half way to the pass 
were two deep lakes entirely 
surrounded by rock 
One could hear the continual 
roar of water splashing toward 
them from snowbanks melting 


slides. 


“NORTHWARD 
OVER 


rO THE EAST. 


rapidly under the hot July : 

sun. When we looked around le ati 
we saw, ahead of us, the 

wild and jagged skyline of the continental divide. 


The climb was steep but not difficult. We had 
hardly started the descent, however, when we were 
he gr had but 
recently melted was like quicksand, and three of the 


in trouble. yuund where the snow 


horses went down in rapid succession. It was mp and 
tuck of them, but a 
couple of our most skillful wranglers calmed him as 
he lay kicking frantically, and removed the pack. 
Grave Lake is the most remote of the larger Wind 
River Lakes. We followed a dim trail far back un 
der the continental divide in order to reach its shores, 
from which we looked through a frame of white bark 


ws to Whether we would save one 


pine into a crazy conglomeration of precip'ces jutting 
every conceivable angle. Wooded points 


extended into the lake and divided 


up at almost 
it into enchanting 
ays, while overhanging everything was the feeling 
#f mystery which pervades the country at timberline. 


\ SUCC 


rurt 


len thunder storm, driven across the lake bv a 
us wind, added to the feeling of being at the 
By the time we had followed the 
trail 5 miles to Washakie Lake, direct!y un 
der symmetrical Washakie Peak, 


\ peculiar narrow peninsula extends nearly 


f the world. 


windins 
. ~ 


ends 


the storm had 


Dass¢ 
cross the lake, dividing it into a ma‘n body of water, 
2 miles long, and an infinitely placid lagoon. On the 


latter we camped and watched the setting sun change 


ADVENTURE, 
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PEAK SEEMED ‘TO BE ON THE VERGE OF TUMBLING 
RANGER SAID THAT IT WAS LIZARD HEAD AND THAT IT WAS 


NO ONE HAD EVER SUCCEEDED IN CLIMBING IT. 


1 


the cloud-flecked sky into such a flaming crimson it 
ilmost seemed alive. 

Che climb next morning to the continental: divide 
icross snowbanks for half the way, even though 
it was mid-July. At Washakie Pass we stopped a 
moment to breathe simultaneously Atlantic and Pa 
ific air. Chen we descended on the west side to 2 
creek with the morbid name of “Skull” where we had 
ur lunch. Thereafter we left the trail and rode our 
couple of mountains in order to obtain 


1 better view of the surrounding topography and 


Was 


rorses OVET a 
vegetation. 

Che camp that night was at a romantic location. In 
1902, when the sheep were just beginning to pene 
trate this section of the West, the cattlemen who had 
heen using that range for vears took the law in their 
own hands. They captured a couple of sheep owners 
and tied them to trees. Then they drove their 2,000 
sheep into a corral and slaughtered them before the 
frantic sheep owners’ eyes. About the time the own 
ers expected to share the fate of their flocks, they 
were untied, given swift kicks. and told to leave the 
country and never return. The old bones from the 
massacre of a third of a century before stil] lay in the 
corral. 

Nevt dav we 


e rode along just west of the continen 
tal divide for 2 


5 miles. It wes up one pass and down 
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the other side, all day long over 36 of the most splen- 
did miles a human being could know. There were 
yntinual alpine lakes among the rocks and meadows, 
ontinual stunted pine and spruce and fir. On every 
side were limitless climbing possibilities, including 
pportunities for that greatest of all mountaineering 


thrills, a first ascent. 


Ox: ELT lke keeping on and on forever. How- 
ever, | had set Green River Pass as the limit of what 
[ could do and still reach road’s end before dark. As 
| looked northward from the pass, it was pleasant to 
realize that the closest road 
f steady travel northward, was yet 50 miles 


icross the range, after 
two d: 
iway. 

[ turned reluctantly and started back. 
unset when I reached the road above Fremont Lake, 
the outpost of civilization, the end of the primitive. 
[t tied me into the works of modern life with all the 
umulative marvels built by man’s ingenuity from the 


lVs 


It was just 


lawn of time. Yet, as I took one last look into the 
Wind River Mountains where we had been buried 
for six glorious days, I had the feeling that all of 
nan’s ingenuity could not create anything to equal 
the world of the untamed wilderness. 
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The Wilderness: A Major Water Resource 


By 


Hf 


wilderness areas 


PASK OF SAVING 


is made easier by 


dur Tew remaining 


the know! 
resource of 


edge that they represent a water 


great importance. Wilderness preservation, in other 


words, is compatible with sound watershed manage 
ment, and to all those concerned with either under 
taking, a 


better appreciation of their interdependence 


will be of considerable benefit. For it is likewise true 
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that the task of managing our watersheds is made 
easier by the knowledge that preserving the wilder 
ness is one Way to conserve our water resources. 

Che (America that 
constitute largely on the 


remnants of primitive now 
the 
upper reaches of the Nation’s major drainage basins. 
[hese roadless tracts of 100,000 acres or more, prop 
erly designated as “wilderness areas,” and the similar 
tracts of 5,000 to 100,000 acres, designated as “wild 
areas,” have been set aside for various primary pur 
recreation, esthetic appreciation, wildlife con 
but they are all un- 
developed, and by the accident of history most of 
During 
the brief span of our growth as a Nation the most 


wilderness are very 


pe ses 


servation, or scientific research- 
them are also within our headwater areas. 


suitable localities have been preempted for settle 
ment, agriculture, and industrialization, reducing the 
primitive environment to its present proportions. 
Civilization has always gone as far upstream as it 
believed profitable, and as a result the wilderness it 
has left is largely in the uppermost, least accessible, 
of the country’s watersheds—a 
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good reason, incidentally, why civilization, for its own 
protection, should not seek to go further. 

The remnant of the primitive that still remains 
in the United States constitutes a vital part of the wa 
ter supply sources for the 17 western States and for 
some densely populated portions of the humid East. 
Writing in Tue Livinc Wivperness for July 1940, 
William Zimmerman pointed out that there are left 
in the United States only 82 roadless forest areas of 
100,000 acres or more. A glance at the map shows 
that most of them are on the upper slopes of the Con- 
tinental Divide, the source of the Missouri, Arkansas, 
Columbia, Colorado, and Rio Grande river systems. 
Other areas are noted on the headwaters of the Hud 
son, Penobscot, St. Lawrence, and Tennessee Rivers, 
in the East; on the sources of the San Joaquin-Sacra 
mento and other Pacific Coast drainages, from the 
Olympics in northwestern Washington to the San 
Bernardino Mountains in southern California; and 
still others in the humid mountain ranges that pro- 
duce the flows so precious to Utah’s hardy desert 
civilization. 

These high moisture-yielding headwaters are at 
last receiving attention in our rising anxiety over the 
control, distribution, and more beneficial use of our 
limited water supplies. The condition of these areas 
has rightly become a part of our concern over in 
creasingly large and damaging flood, flows; rapid 
siltation of costly reservoirs, navigable river channels, 
ind harbors; and low or erratic stream flows with 
their associated problems of pollution and alarming 
water shortages for domestic and industrial purposes, 
for crop irrigation, and for hydroelectric power gen 
eration. In short, continued wilderness preserva 
] 


tion can definitely be recognized as one of our na- 


tional water problems. 


©), R NATIONAL WATER PROBLEMS are, indeed, per 


plexing, and it takes only a few facts to suggest the 
extent and character of the difficulties involved. 

More than 80 million people obtain their drinking 
water from nearly 13,000 public supply systems, the 
systems that are operated in most of our cities with 
more than 5,000 inhabitants. In many sections the 
limitations of available water sources seriously affect 
the future of established cities and communities. 
Many hundreds of millions of dollars have alread 
been spent in attempts to obtain more satisfactory or 
idditional supplies. 

Within the 17 western States the need for crop 
irrigation water is great and pressing. Here are two 
million people on 265,000 farms served by 22,00! 
storage dams and 150,000 miles of irrigation canals, 
investments that amount to $2,000,000,000. Al 
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RIVERS - TRIBUTARIES - WILDERNESS AREAS AND WILDLANDS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Areas are not shown to scale and include national- forest and national- park roadless tracts of wild- 
lands from 5,000 acres up. The |3! symbols represent |5 areas on Indian Reservations (@), 72 
on National Forests (@), 36 in the National Park System (4), 5 on National Wildlife Refuges (¢), 
and 3 on State lands (¥), State areas are not completely represented. This map was prepared 
by Creative Arts Studio, Inc., Washington, D.C., in cooperation with The Wilderness Society from data 
furnished by the Federal agencies concerned. January 1946. 


though in the West as a whole much water still flows 
unused to the sea, local deficiencies are frequently 
serious and persistent, and many irrigation enter 
it 


prises face losses or even total failure because 
water-supply difficulties. 

The nation’s flood damage bill has increased great- 
ly during the past 20 years. As compared with an 
earlier average of $35,000,000 a year, the annual 
losses from 1924 to 1937 alone averaged $102,000, 
000, plus the loss of 90 to 100 lives. Some 90 mil 
lion people are today affected by floods from streams 
originating largely in forested territories. In the 
Missouri Basin alone more than two and a quarter 
million acres of farm land, and urban centers with 
some 730,000 inhabitants are subject to flood dam 


) 
P 
> 


ages. 

Sedimentation of water storage reservoirs is an 
other threat to national security. Most of our hydro- 
electric power dams and 2,700 domestic water-supply 
dams now built represent an original outlay of well 
over $2,500,000,000. And this does not include the 


~~ 


cost of the accessory facilities and the many industrial 
and community developments brought about by the 
water thus made available. The life of a disturbingly 
large number of the reservoirs behind these structures 
is being swiftly shortened. The useful capacities of 
many of them have been materially reduced or used 
up entirely by sedimentation. As there is a limit to 
the total number of reservoir sites, the problem of 
replacing lost capacity in the future becomes increas- 
ingly serious. Together with our present structures 
the already planned reservoir construction projects 
when completed will have used up some 
of our available sites including the best and cheapest 


75 percent 


ones, of course. 

Similarly a steady deposition of inorganic silt, 
sand, and gravel in our waterways and harbors makes 
continuous dredging and other channel rectification 
measures necessary. These repeated surgical opera 
tions have already cost the people of the United 
States more than $2,000,000,000. 

The public is not yet sufficiently aware of the full 
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We shall not solv ur water problems unt] 
ve got nough upstream to check sedimentation at 
u he watersheds themselves. This is 
vher lestructive run-off and soil losses start, and 
ver edimentation in most fe tively be 


By tar the greater quantity of water throughout 


West ymes from a relatively smal] trea of forest 
rush lands at high elevations. Colorado, for 
xample, derives 80 percent of its total streamflow 
ym forested slopes 7,000 feet or more above sea 


leve ireas nly 25 percent of the State’s 
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DAMAGE INCLUDE IMPROPER LIVESTOCK GRAZING.” 


land surtace. Similar relations hold for other States. 

How these steep water-producing lands with thin, 
yften erosive soils are handled is therefore of vital 
moment to the great majority yf the people of the 
West, at least. Yet too often the attempts to alleviate 
lamages from flood waters, low flows, or pollution 


¢ 


or even To rec 
been attempts to correct only the obvious and imme 


um ruined fishing streams—have 





yf these apparent “causes” are 
Little 


liate causes. Some 
uctually themselves effects of the real cause. 
rr no attention has been paid to the roots of these 
troubles—the unsatisfactory condition of the water 
shed lands upstream. 

“There was and there remains,” says an editorial 
in the publication State Government (Vol. XVIII, 

o. 2, Feb. 1945), “a widespread belief that well 
developed, scientific findings and experimental work 
in land and water management have not been ac 
corded sufficient weight in the planning of water 
utilization.” 

Students of watershed management, it is true, 
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“THE LIFE OF A DISTURBINGLY LARGE NUMBER OF RESERVOIRS IS BEING SWIFTLY SHORTENED.” 


have well recognized the role of stable soil and 
vegetation in maintaining favorable conditions of 
run-off and streamflow. 

upland stability 
young country. 


Man-made disruptions of 
are not new by now even in this 
of cumulative damages, 
wholesale suffering have 
shocked a complacent people into a realization that 


| Yecac cs 


repeated disasters, anc 


far-sighted preventive action is preferable to patch 
1 


work palliatives. 


engineers are beginning 


Land managers and water-resource 
to learn by experience that 


isturbing the natural balance between the soil and 
its cover may lead to serious consequences—par 
ularly in localities subject to severe reologic or 
limatic stress, where upsets in the natural balance 
ire sometimes swiftly reflected in devastating losses 
valleys below. Yet a general understanding of 
asic causes of these difficulties is still an unreal 
1Zea eed. 

\ more enlightened public interest is indeed re 
juired if plans for large-scale public works to over 


come water problems are to include proper provisions 


and especially for maintaining—fa 
Projected outlays wil] 
commit several billion dollars of the national income, 


for improving 
vorable upstream conditions. 


and all citizens thus have a real interest in the costs 
and the soundness of the proposed developments. 
They should certainly familiarize themselves with 
the close relations between downstream channel] 
works and the watershed lands upon whose stability 


the long-time operation of these works squarely rests. 


T HE ROLE OF THE FOREST in stabilizing streamflow 
is a matter of fundamental importance to such an 
l‘orested water 
sheds have a protective function to perform that 1s 


understanding of these relations. 


essential in the conservation of our water resources, 
for forests—in addition to providing timber, forage, 
wildlife, and recreation—have an enormous value 
as regulators of streamflow. Forest soils absorb, 
retain, and store moisture and thus exert consider 


thle control over water movement both on and below 
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permeable soil, and this may in some sections be its 
vreatest contribution to human welfare. Sheltered 
by the mass of living plants and dead plant parts, 
ind penetrated by roots and the myriad tunnels of 
its organic life, the soil in such a forest 1s in an idea 
State to receive Water, filter If, ind store it for sub 
urface release to drainage channels long after precip 
tation ceases. Such forest soils can hold 50 percent 
1” more of their total volume in- water, and even 
subsurface flow does not begin until the storage ca 
vacity of the soil is filled. Only in the hardest rains 
urface run-off likely to occur—if at all. 

In contrast with open lands, the forest retains 
more of the snowfall in storage for later spring-melt 
Che melting process itself may be delayed a week to 
five weeks longer in the forest. Also, more of the 
water is absorbed and detained by the friable, fre 
juently unfrozen soil in the forest, and a more con 
stant usable supply is thus assured over a longer 
period ror crop irrigation, for hydro electric power 
veneration, and tor other con 
sumptive purposes. 

Not all forest lands exercise 
equally protective functions, 
ind generalizations must be 
qualified in’: many ways when 
related to specific ireas. It 1s 
enough here, however, to 
point out that those of the 
greatest importance are at the 
higher elevations in regions of 
scarce or variable water sup 
plies; on steep slopes subject 
to heavy or concentrated rain 
fall; in areas with excessive 
ind rapid snow melt; and in 
areas where bare soils erode 
quickly and heal slowly. These 
are the localities where the 
role of the forest can be most 
beneficial in protecting the 


water resource. 


\f HAT WE bo with our tor 


ested land can have—and does 
have—a profound and imme 
diate effect on our water sup 
plies. What we do with our 
forests can, in fact, determine 
how efficiently they will exer- 
cise their water regulatory and 
protective functions. This efh- 
ciency depends above all on 
the kinds and densities of the 


WATERSHED SURGERY.” trees, shrubs, grasses, and other 
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d cover and their influences on the entire sol 

ma When a large part of the plant growth, litter, 
mus-enriched topsoil Is destroyed by fire, re 
d by heavy cutting or destructive logging prac 

r trampled by an over-concentration of domes 


vestock or big-game animals, marked changes 
First of ill the torest floor Is exposed to the 

direct action of sun, wind, and beating rains. Trees 
sicken, die, and break or blow down. The remain 
tter and humus disintegrate, and the rich, active 
life in the soil gradually disappears. The 

is soil compaction, sheet erosion, ind often 


] 


ullvin Less moisture can be 


o, ibsorbed, and less 
water can be stored in the n itura]| soil reservoir. (nd 
lis is detrimental to downstream interests as well 
is to the plant, animal, and fish life dependent on 
the forest itself. 

[he major man-induced causes of watershed dam 


} 
varv trom region to region and even from local 


ine 


ty to locality. 


Chey include fire, improper livestock 
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grazing, and the destructive effects of deer or elk 
concentration resulting from inadequate game-man- 
igement policies. They include placer mining, com- 
mercial logging operations, and other developmental 
uctivities, and they also include road and trail con 
struction—a cause of watershed damage that has 
been overlooked by many people and underestimated 
by others. 

Roads, according to one investigator, may be re 
sponsible for anywhere from negligible quantities to 
ilmost all of the total sediment output of a drainage. 
Chis investigator, Carl B. Brown, points out in Con 
trol of Reservoir Silting (U.S.A. Misc. Publ. 521, 
26) that 
“Modern scenic highway construction across well 


forested mountains in both the Appalachians and 
Rockies has caused soil disturbances of serious pro 
portions for the first time since settlement of the 
country. In such mountain watersheds, streams that 


nce issued almost crystal clear are now muddy with 
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Photo by W Hutchinsor F Yuba River, National Forest, Calif 


“IN CONTRAST WITH OPEN LANDS, THE FOREST RE'TAINS MORE OF ‘THE SNOWFALL IN STORAGE FOR LATER SPRING-MELT.” 
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“WHEN A LARGE PART OF THE PLANT GROWTH IS DESTROYED BY FIRE, MARKED CHANGES APPE AR.” 


ediment derived from highway cuts and fills.” 

In southern California, for example where water 
supply, flood, and debris-control problems are as 
critical as anywhere else in the country—the Forest 
Service and other Federal, State, and County con 
struction agencies face a continual struggle to over 
come wash-outs, landslips, and slides, and enormous 
debris loads or mud-rock flows from mountain-road 
wr highway slopes. The seriousness of this erosion 
resulting from road construction can be indicated by 
the increasing costs of the road work itself. Even 
with “truck trails” which are used for fire-fighting 
ind low-standard travel, the problem of maintaining 
slope stability has become so difficult that it has been 
necessary to raise construction costs 900 percent 
from $5,000 a mile up to $50,000 a mile. 

What we already know about forest watersheds and 
the effects produced on them by man’s activities is 
thus enough to warn us plainly that we can not safely 
disregard the delicately balanced association of plant 
growth, soil, and water run-off on the critical areas 
of major importance. 
from complete, but we know enough to recognize that 
the greatest caution is demanded in determining any 
land-use practices, especially in undertaking any con 
struction that might weaken the protective influence 
of the soil-binding vegetation. 

(,ood management of our forested watersheds re 


Our knowledge is still far 
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» K. D. Swan; Big Watershed Burned in 191 shinet National F 
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quires far more than effective protection against fire, 
more than conservative cutting and grazing practices. 
It dictates that preventable disturbances be stead- 
fastly avoided and that all disturbances be kept to a 
minimum. It abides by the homely precept that an 
ounce of watershed hygiene is worth a ton of water 
shed surgery. 


W ILDERNESS PRESERVATION in our headwater for 
ests, it follows almost obviously, is watershed protec 
tion and thus a prime concern in the conservation of 
our water resources. 

It is apparent, first of all, that the values of forest 
lands in a wise use of water flow are exemplified at 
their highest levels in wilderness areas. As a matter 
of fact, in many of the localities containing wilderness 
areas, the function of the forest as a regulator of 
streamflow is more important to human welfare than 
its function as a provider of all forest products and 
other benefits in combination. 

And again, it may also be pointed out that the 320 
million acres of forest lands that are of major impor- 
tance in watershed protection contain the great major- 
ity of wilderness areas. Certainly those who know 
the wilderness could not hear the importance of head- 
water forests in watershed management discussed 
without being reminded of the wilderness. In many 
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areas Watershed management starts in the wilderness. 
l'urthermore, the activities of man that bring wa 


tershed damages are likewise the activities that de 
stroy the wilderness. Once again, those who know 


the wilderness and the threats to its preservation 
could hardly hear the potential hazards to watershed 
protection discussed without feeling that if these 
hazards are eliminated simply to insure water con 
servation there would be few remaining threats to 
fear. Whether we think in terms of positive water 
values or in terms of flood-hazard reduction, it is 
indeed clear that “wilderness preservation” and “wa 
tershed protection” are for most of our wilderness 
reas simply two phrases describing the same course 
of action. 

Yet the fact that our forested wilderness areas are 
unexcelled as water producers has had little or noth 
ing to do with their original selection and subsequent 
idministration for purposes. By and 
large the great wilderness and wild areas in the Na 


because of their 


recreational 


tional Forests were so designated 
primitive and scenic qualities and because they were 
largely considered in the main to possess slight worth 
for commercial logging. There are great roadless 
reas within National Parks, within such State areas 
is the Adirondack Forest Preserve in New York, and 
some National Forests where the wilderness 


is preserved despite good timber values, yet the selec 


D. Swar 


Photo by K 
A PROTECTIVE 


Forest Service 


“FORESTED WATERSHEDS HAVE 
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tion and administration of these areas also has had 
little to do with deliberate efforts to conserve water 
or to help assure regulated and clear stream-flow. 

Chis is quite understandable when it is realized 
not only that recreation has been most prominent in 
the public interest in such areas but also that the 
actual practice of scientific watershed management has 
been—and still is—virtually nonexistent in the 
United States. Even the basic fact-finding work is 
yet to be done. The Forest Service, for example, has 
only recently begun an inventory of the climatic, soil, 
cover, and streamflow characteristics and the water 
production services of the National Forests, and sim 
ilar investigations are yet to be undertaken on other 
public lands and on private holdings on watersheds 
of major importance. Overlooking the watershed 
protective values of wilderness areas has thus been 
only a part of a general tardiness in recognizing the 
importance of watershed management as a specific 
form of public enterprise and responsibility. 


low: VER EXPLAINED With regard to the past, this 
oversight when corrected will result in an increased 
support for wilderness preservation, and those who 
are fighting for the wilderness should be well armed 
with the facts about watershed protection. 

\s a consequence, for example, of such oversights 





Mont. 


Private Cutting on Left, Forest Service Timber Sale Area on Right, Sheldon Mt., 


FUNCTION TO PERFORM THAT IS ESSENTIAL.” 
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MANAGEMENT DISCUSSED WITHOUT 


in the past, water resource values have not been duly 

msidered when conflicts were being resolved be 
tween the recreational and the commercial demands 
for wilderness areas—although water conservation 
would be much more consistent with their recreational 
On some National 


yntaining grass or other live 


— 


lan with their ymmercial use. 
Forest wilderness areas c 
tock forage, grazing is permitted subject to the re 
strictions deemed necessary to preserve the quality of 
their use as wilderness areas. “Roadless areas,” as 
John Sieker wrote in Tue Living WiLperness for 
July 1940, “are frankly a 
derness values and commodity use in which, by the 


ompromise between wil 
employment of special restrictions, commercial tim 
ber cutting will be limited to areas where interference 
with wilderness travel will be at a minimum.” In the 
future, with a proper awareness of water-conservation 


values, the granting of such grazing privileges and 
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“THOSE WHO KNOW THE WILDERNESS COULD NOT HEAR THE IMPORTANCE OF HEAD-WATER FORESTS IN WATERSHED 
REING REMINDED OF THE WILDERNESS.” 


the compromises with mining, timber harvesting, or 
other commodity uses may be in many instances fa- 
vorably influenced as far wilderness preservation is 
concerned, and it will be an obligation of those who 
are working for wilderness preservation to see that 
there is this proper awareness. 

It may also be seriously questioned whether water- 
shed values have thus far been given much weight 
in road-development plans on the National and State 
Parks, and on the other public or private lands within 
important headwater areas. When the safeguarding 
of watershed values does become a clear-cut issue on 
such areas, new road construction will most surely be 
ata minimum. This will provide an additional rea- 
son for leaving the wilderness intact. 

Many of our future downstream developments 
will inevitably give added weight to the water-pro- 
ducing and flood and erosion reduction functions per- 
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“RECREATIONAL USES BY REASON OF THEIR EXTENSIVE 


CONFLICT WITH THE 
formed by is already evident 
that the water requirements created by the Grand 
Coulee, the Central Valley, and many other irriga 
tion, power, and domestic-water-supply projects will 
very materially enhance the values of the high water 


wilderness areas. It 


vielding forest and brush lands in northern Idaho, 
western Montana, Utah, Colorado, California, Wash 
ington, and Oregon. Success in minimizing the sedi 


behind such structures will determine their 


mentation 
length yf useful service to the intensively dev eloped 
nd densely populated agricultural and urban com 
munities they support. Certainly the citizens of these 
ommunities will value highly the influ 
ences of well maintained watershed cover above these 
structures, and if adequately pointed out, this in turn 
will mean stronger and more positive public support 


protective 


tor wilderness conservation. 
Already such considerations have made urgent a 
reexarrination of the commercial uses being made of 


\ MAJOR WATER RESOURCE 


NATURE 


OBJECTIVES OF WATER-RESOURCHE 


ms 


—_ 





Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness Area, Idaho 
rHEIR IMPERCEPTIBLE EFFECTS PRESENT NO 
MANAGEMENT. 


AND 


these watershed lands, the types of construction in 
stalled or projected for them, and any intensive prac 
tices or developments which may create additional 
fire risks. This holds especially for the wilderness 
areas, which for the most part are more susceptible to 
serious damage than the rest of the watersheds in 
which they are located. 

[Thus in many ways considering water conserva- 
tion means intensifying efforts to preserve the wilder 
ness and to protect it from other than recreational 
and scientific uses—uses that by reason of their exten 
sive nature and their imperceptible effects on the 
land present no conflict with the objectives of water 
resource management. 


R ECREATIONISTS themselves, nevertheless, have a 


direct responsibility in helping to prevent an over- 
use of wilderness areas that would be detrimental to 








HE 


water conservation. Even where roads are kept out, 
foot and horseback trail systems too intensively de 


veloped contribute to erosion and encourage an exces 


ve use by hikers, horsemen, and campers. Some 
"eo 4 | . Lie re e. . » ™ |? — } 
eadily accessible primitive or “natura areas Nave 


tlready been njured by these means. Both recrea 
] 


ional and watershed values may thus be adversely 
iffected. 
Co min 


creational agencies and groups to define standards 


mize these dangers it may be desirable tor 


f use-intensity for areas of varying types and sizes 
ntensive use. The im 
procedure woul TO 


indicating the number of 


re extensive ana 
nediate advantage of such a 
wide a sounder basis for 
uting facilities required to spread the use 
creage. 
Now is the time to start. It will be far better and 
the long run less costly to establish more recrea 
nal outlets, even if lightly visited at first, than to 
Additional 
d also be sought in localities with minor 
fF impairment 


xpose existing ones fo detrimenta! use. 
reas shoul 
watershed values, where the danger 

uld be met more readily and where intensive forms 


r recreation vuld more wisely be en uraged. 


S UM MARIZING these considerations, we can conclude 


vat the highly important water-producing and pr 
ctive services of wilderness areas provide an addi 
powerful reason for maintaining them in their 


nal, | 
Their suitability for 


resent undisturbed condition. 


recreation and their quality as a water re 


}) } Ve 


urce are equally sensitive to abuse. Furthermore 


neir use for extensive not intensive recreation ts 
tirely consistent with the administration of water 
hed lands for the benefit of the great majority of the 
ple who are the water consumers concerned and 
VNOSC teresfS are se nd fo none. 
Demands f idditional sources of water supply 
iv lead to proposed encroachments on the wilder 
Css, ind rso every reason ible iltern itive sh yuld 
t ughly explored. Few plans exist that cannot 
eV ; When the public becomes fully 
vak the need to ntinuous watershed man 
gement, wever, such threats to the wilderness 


L4 | } | 1 } 
uuld be less likely It wise watershed management 


stre imfl Ww 


Keeps soil and nditions satisfactory and 
from silt and pollution, there will be 
idditional storage on 


ss pressure for developing 


In the past when land and water developments 

iunned the long-run needs of both water 
wsumers and recreationists have been largely over 
woked 


hed pl 


Planning has too often ignored the water 


Yet the wisdom of dealing 


blem ilt wether 
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with the watershed as a single unit is at least receiv- 
ing wider recognition. 

We are still a long ways from actually putting the 
right kinds of upstream soil and plant stabilization 
measures into practice hand in hand with downstream 
developments. Here is a constructive opportunity 
for wilderness recreationists to exert an influence by 
keeping informed and making known their concern 
with all plans or projects involving watersheds and 
the wilderness lands within them. In this they will 
find common ground with those directly involved in 
maintaining the fish and wildlife resources. 

Che task of saving the few remaining wilderness 
ureas is thus made easier by the knowledge that they 
constitute a water resource of outstanding importance. 
Nevertheless, until this knowledge is more wide 
spread and until the implications are more generally 
understood, the advocates of wilderness preservation 
must remain vigilant and plead their own cause earn- 
estly. And, for both wilderness preservation and wa- 
tershed protection, they can well take a positive part 
in furthering the expansion of all types of outdoor 
recreational opportunities, especially those that when 
realized will help prevent demands for intensive uses 
‘f wilderness areas that would prove detrimental to 
both the wilderness and the critical watershed— 
which in so many instances are indeed one and the 
same area. 


1 SONG OF THE WILD 
By P. 5. Fox 


Into the cold and starry night, 
While the moon above sails high, 
Breaks the sad and mournful song 
Of a gray wolf’s cry. 
It shatters the quiet winter night 
Like a poignant threnody. 

lt vibrates over the shores of time 
‘we 


lud strikes the chords in a minor key. 


Perhaps there are some vibrant hearts 
Tuned to its throbbing sone 
A &) 
l'o catch the spell of its pulsing notes 
/ A 


lnd hear the tale il has told SO long 


Perhaps Ed epi oT 
Of love, and hate, and death; 
Ind gnawing pangs of loneliness, 


COUFa Ze Ta’, 


Like sadness that echoes in dying breath. 


Eternity records its tale, 
lnd then when it is gone, 
lt may be heard in the sobbing winds, 
Like waking conscience at early dawn. 
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URING RECENT MONTHS a campaign 
has been begun to prevent, by law, the fur 
ther application of general park wildlife 

policies to Mount McKinley National Park. It 1s 
particularly aimed at the extermination of the wolf. 
Conservationists who are desirous of saving all mem- 
bers of the fauna, not just the game species, are 
deeply interested in this “test case.” 

\re the larger carnivores to be preserved in our 
national parks? Or are they to be exterminated as 
they have been in most regions of the United States? 

For thousands of years, wolves have inhabited in 
\laska. Throughout that time they have 
preyed on the caribou, the Dall sheep, the moose, and 
the lesser species down to the ground squirrels and 
microtines. Despite this toll, the assemblage of 
game animals that was found by the explorers of 
the region has seldom been surpassed in any other 
part of the world. 

\s elsewhere, however, the white race began a 


terior 


ily and widely read book Meeting the Mammal 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 1943) Mr. Cahalane includes 


following in a statement of national park policy: “. .. Evers 
hall be left to carrv on its struggle for existence unaided, 

LY » its greatest ultimate rood, unless there is real cause to 

ha vill rish if una ed . No native predator 

hall be destroved on account of its normal utilization of any othe: 
rk animal, except if that animal is in immediate danger of ex- 
rmination, and then only if the predator is not in itself a van- 
g form; ...” Now the Biologist of the National Park Serv- 

the advisor on wildlife management, he here analyzes a chal- 

nge to this policv resulting from the introduction in Congress 
f H. R. 5401, a bill which those who follow his reasoning will 
Vvish to oppose promptly with letters to th Congressmen and 
Senators and to Hon. |. Hardin Peterson, Chairman of the Hous« 
t Representatives’ Committee on Public Lands, to which the bill 
1 referred Presented in substantially its present form at 

nt annual meeting of the American Society of Mammal- 

gists, this analysis resulted in the adoption of solution express- 
g that Society’s opposition to the bill. Readers of this maga- 
vill be especially interested in Mr. Cahalane’s concluding 

r graph, which forcefully expresses the importance of wilder 


ss pres tron. Photographs by Mr. Cahalane and Adolpt 
Mu: een furnished by the National Park Service 


Shall We Save 


The Larger Carnivores? 


By Vicror H. CAHALANI 


methodical decimation of this wildlife spectacle. The 
building of the Alaska Railroad from the seaports of 
Seward and Anchorage into the interior caused the 
greatest slaughter. Fear for the future of the Alaskan 
fauna was aroused, and an area of 3,030 square miles 
along the north slope of the Alaska Range was dedi 
cated to protection under the name “Mount McKin 
ley National Park.” 

‘rom the time that the area was established 29 
years ago, it has been administered according to the 
policies and regulations which apply to all national 
parks. No species of animals were sacrificed for the 
benefit of another species, and the fauna remained in 
a natural state and distribution. 

lor an understanding of recent events, it is neces- 
sary to review briefly the shifting mosaic of mammal 
life in the Mount McKinley region over the past sev- 
eral decades. 


;* HISTORY OF THE WOLF POPULATION in the in 
terior of Alaska has been outlined by Adolph Murie 
in his Wolves of Mount McKinley, published as 
National Parks Fauna No. 5 and reprinted in large 
part in THe Living WiLperness for February 1945. 
There is evidence that during the past century, peak 
numbers have been attained on three occasions. 
Wolves were abundant about 1880, again from 1900 
to 1908, and for the third time beginning in 1928. 
Between the second and third peaks, especially from 
1917 to 1925, the animals were scarce. 

The most recent period of abundance has been a 
prolonged one, extending to the present day. Many 
\laskans maintain that despite years of control, 
wolves are more numerous now than at any time in 
the past four decades. The present peak, however, 
has not equalled the maximum attained in the 1900 
1908 irruption. Numerous reports of dead and dis 
eased wolves have come recently from the interior of 
the Territory. It is possible that the pendulum has 
begun to swing back—as inevitably it must sooner or 
later. 
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\N AREA WAS DEDICATED TO PROTECTION 


[he history of wolves within Mount McKinley 


National Park has been similar to that outside. The 
last increase began about 1925. Since 1928, wolves 
rave be eporte ich year as “abundant.” After 

thorough study of the park records and the test 
nony f | ng-time residents of the region, Maurie 


uded that the population of wolves in 1941 had 


t \ C pre itly for 12 vears At the time ther: 
were estimated to be from 40 to 60 wolves in the 
park 
Aw the game animals here preyed upon by any 
ther predators 

Lhe yote Is not a nportant factor in the an 

mal life rt the nark 
irea Its presence 


Vasion, Was at first 
viewed with alarm. 


However, after a 


lapse of 20 years 
since they were 
first recorded, OV 
tes are still ir 


During the two 
weeks in 1940 that 
l was constantly 
traveling over the 


park, | saw neither 





‘ Mu ‘ coyotes nor signs 


‘AND OTHER PREDATORS” f their presence 


9F THE ALASKAN FAUNA WAS AROUSED, AND 
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Throughout the 22 months 
that Murie spent in the park 
between 1939 and 1945, he 
observed only four coyotes. 
Apparently the McKinley 
area lies above the optimum 
range of the species. Unless 
the snowshoe hare should be 
come much more abundant in 
the park, the coyote likewise 
will remain scarce. Another 
large predator, the wolver 
ine, IS More numerous and ts 
widely distributed over the 
northern game range in the 
park. However, it does not 
prey consistently on the 
hoofed mammals. The lynx 
is extremely scarce, apparent 
Vational Park, A ly because of the lack of 
hares. Any predation prob 
lem, therefore, is practically 
limited to the wolf. 


Axi ry OVER THE DAL sHEEP in Mount Me 
Kinley National Park has been felt in some quarters 
Chroughout the first quarter of the 


inimals were gen- 


for many years. 
present century, these graceful 
erally abundant along the north side of the Alaska 
Range. Despite heavy hunting for human and dog 
food, especially during the building of the railroad 
ind the period of greatest mining activity, they con 


tinued numerous. 
In 1923, two or three years after market hunting 
was stopped, the sheep population began to increase. 
In five years, sheep were described somewhat poett 
lly as being “abundant as snowflakes on the moun 
tain slopes” and 
their numbers were 
estimated as high 
as 10,000 and 
‘“ouessed’’ even 


higher. Unfortu 


nately, the forage 
supply in and close 
to the cliffs proved 
insufficient for such 
1 horde, and many 
sheep were forced 
to winter on the 
flats as much as 4+ 


r 5 miles from 





their normal range yay esp ey g me 


in the mountains. “WHITENED THE HILLSIDES” 
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UN ( SHALL WE SAVE THE L. 


[hen came the winter of 1928-29, with unusually 
heavy snow and cold weather. Unable to find enough 
food on the wind-cleared spots, great numbers of 
sheep were forced onto the flats, where many starved 


ICN 
ae 


to death. Three years later, in the winter of 1931-32, 


atastrophe struck again. Thaws were followed by 
freezes, and the snow crusted. After the exposed 


forage was exhausted, the wind was unable to shift 
vow and the sheep could not break through it. 
Grant Pearson, now superintendent of the park and 
then a ranger, has told me of seeing many sheep 
cross the flats, their lower legs worn 
In the spring of 


wandering 
lown to the bones and tendons. 
932 Pearson found numerous carcasses of sheep 
that had died in the valleys and even in woodland 
where they had been vainly searching for food. Al 
though the wolves were able to kill almost at will, 
nany carcasses did not bear even a toothmark. 

\ majority of the sheep had died of starvation, and 
the supply of carrion was so great that most of it was 
jot even sampled by the predators. 

\s is so frequently the case, Nature had been dras 

making this adjustment between the sheep and 
their forage. The population was reduced perhaps 
1) per cent to only 1,000 to 1,500, and it showed 
ittle tendency to increase in the years that followed. 
Some of the visitors to the park, recalling the days 
vhen the sheep “whitened the hillsides,” were aghast. 
lhe presence of wolves led to an apparently obvious 
onclusion. The National Park Service was urged to 


liminate the wolves forthwith. 


HE WOLF-SHEEP PROBLEM has been the subject of 
nuch speculation and study. 
Some of the theories that have ‘ 


wen advanced concerning it , F 
ire too far-fetched to merit e 
serious consideration. Yet they 
ave been given full credence 

those who lack personal 
knowledge of the subject. It 
has been claimed, for instance, 
that the current abundance of 
wolves and coyotes in some re 
gions of the Northland results 
from the displacement of these 
imimals from the settled, cen 
tral portion of the continent. 
It has been claimed that the 
wolf is a newcomer to Mount 
McKinley National Park and 
that the fauna of that area is 
totally unable, therefore, to 
ope with this killer. A recent 


irticle asserted that, if preda “FOXES 





BENEFITED 
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tors Were not soon 
wiped out of the 
national park areas, 
much of our wild 
lite would disap 


pear from the 
North American 
continent. The 


more vitriolic of 
these critics of park 
policies, however, 


ZO Ol to describe 


drastic decreases of 





game in areas that 


are hundreds of ak ee ae ee 
miles away from “THESE GRACEFUL ANIMALS” 
McKinley Park 


ind where the predators have never been protected. 

Some observations were worthy of serious consid 
eration. Because the National Park Service itself felt 
the need of comprehensive knowledge, Dr. Adolph 
Murie in 1939 was sent to Mount McKinley Park 
to make a thorough study of the relationships of 
predators and their prey and of the status of any spe 
At mid-term, direc 
tion of the investigation was assumed by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. After 21 months of field work, the 
results were compiled and published as Fauna of the 
National Parks No. 5. 

Chis study determined the following facts as of 
1941: The population of Dall sheep was estimated to 
be between 1,000 and 1,500. The wolves numbered 


. 
* 


cies that might be endangered. 


Ph { Ml Fox Mt. McKinley Park, A 


FROM ACTIVITIES OF THE WOLVES.’ 





=. THI 





NTAIN SHEEP ON AN ALASKA MOUNTAIN TRAIL 


somewhere between 40 and 60, perhaps nearer the 
first fgure. Wolf predation upon the sheep confined 
the latter to the rougher country, but the two species 
ippeared to be in balance. During the last 10 years 
neither the wolves nor the sheep had lost or gained 
ippreciably in numbers. Much predation was ab 
sorbed, seemingly without impairment, by the enor 
mous herd of 20,000 to 30,000 caribou which roamed 
through the park and surrounding region. Moose 
were common and had increased in recent years. 
Foxes were abundant, and benefited rather than suf 
fered from the activities of the wolves, because of the 
supply of carrion left by the latter. 

According to these findings, the Dall sheep was the 
only species in the park for which any concern might 
be justifiable. However, since its numbers had not 
ippreciably changed for 10 years, it appeared to be 
safe at the 1941 level. It was decided that an attempt 
to increase the number of sheep was both unnecessary 
ind fraught with uncertain consequences. Certainly 
it should not be built up to a peak that, in the first 
severe winter, might result in a catastrophic reduction 
such as occurred in 1929-32. This decision was bit 

criticized by the irreconcilables, but it appeared 
to be based on facts and sound judgment. 

During the next war years, the park staff reported 


lec rease 


terly 


in the numbers of sheep. Un 


in apparent ¢ 
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fortunately, restricted budgets prevented an investi- 
gation by an expert biologist. Not until the early 
autumn of 1945 was Dr. Murie enabled to return to 
Mount McKinley. He then found that the lamb 
crops were very small. The entire sheep population 
numbered about 500; the wolves were no more than 
5(), possibly less. 

Che causes of this decline in the number of Dall 
sheep probably will remain unknown. 
factor, among other possibilities, should not be ig 
nored. Throughout the range of the mountain sheep, 
lamb crops have been poor in recent years. From 
\laska to Mexico, good lamb survival is known in but 
few localities (for example, on the Tarryall range in 
central Colorado, and in Jasper National Park). Al 
though wolves have been exterminated and other 
predators reduced over much of their vast range, the 
bighorns have steadily declined. Incidentally, at 
Jasper Park wolves are numerous, although the abun 
dant mule deer serve as a buffer between them and 


The disease 


the bighorns. 


N. CLEAR EVIDENCE could be secured that wolves 
in McKinley Park were responsible for this reduction 
of the sheep population which amounted to about 50 
per cent in 4+ years. Any action against the predators, 
therefore, may be open to criticism. Nev ertheless, it 
seemed advisable to give such aid to the reduced 
sheep population as was possible and to encourage any 
natural tendency toward return to a more secure 
level. It was decided therefore to remove up to 15 
wolves from the sheep range in the park. This was 
believed to be approximately half the number of 
wolves in that area. 

This decision was reached about December 1, 1945. 
In order to protect the foxes and other furbearers as 
much as possible, approved control methods were 
limited to shooting and to the use of snares. The 
task of finding and destroying the proscribed animals 
was assigned to a skilled hunter, a local man who had 
in excellent reputation for ability, industry, and re- 
liability and who knew the area intimately. Under 
the direction of the superintendent, he began work- 
ing on February 18, in the interior of the park. 

\ report received in April stated that the major 
sheep range—the northeastern portion of the park 
between the Alaska Railroad and Stoney Creek, an 
airline distance of 50 miles—had been examined re- 
peatedly. Hundreds of miles of patrol were made 
over this area between February 17 and April 1 by 
the special hunter and a park ranger assistant. Few 
signs of wolves were found, and all of them were 
located east of Sable Pass. One trail indicated that 
six wolves were hunting in a band at the time, while 
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ther signs were of single animals or couples. Only 
ene animal was seen by the hunters, and they were un- 
able to destroy it. The park staff estimated that the 
total wolf population on the sheep range did not ex 
ceed ten. The scarcity is due largely to the fact that 
this year practically all of the caribou were wintering 
utside of the park, and the wolves had followed 
them. Most of the park wolves, therefore, were sub 
ject to control by private or Government hunters. 
Wolves in the park, it was recognized, might increase 
ain in late May and early June, when the caribou 
return, and plans were made to watch the migration 
with special interest. Past experience indicates that the 
bulk of the predators’ food in summer is composed 
f caribou, while use of sheep is negligible. 

[he testimony of trappers operating immediately 
north of the park indicates that wolves were scarce 
there also last winter. Presumably this was due to the 
same absence there of the staple food—caribou. rom 
tarther north, howe\ er, reports have been recel\ ed 
that seven wolves and two coyotes were trapped at 
garbage dumps in the vicinity of Healy on the Alaska 
Railroad. A miner on lower Toklat River, also some 
distance north of the park, testified that 14 wolves in 
that area were subsisting chiefly on moose which were 
easy to capture in the exceptionally deep snow. The 
tumber of wolves there illustrates a well known fact 
—that although wolves are subject to constant con 
trol outside the park, they are as numerous or more 
so than in the sanctuary where there has been no trap 
ping of the wolves and very little shooting of these 
immals over the past 15 

Because of the scarcity of 
predators in the Park and the 
lack of need for control, action 


5 years. 


wainst the wolves was sus 
pended about April 20, to be 
resumed if and when investi 
gation reveals the need. 

The Fish and Wildlife 
Service has been requested to 
send Dr. Murie to McKinley 
Park this summer or autumn 
to determine the number of 
sheep that have survived the 
winter, the size of the 1946 
lamb crop, the general condi 
tion of the sheep, ind the 
number of wolves. Upon 
these results, the future man 
agement program will be 
adjusted, 


ew such 


’ 


Measures to ensure the con- 
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tinuance of the Dall sheep as a species in Mount 
McKinley National Park have been considered inade 
quate by those who insist that the park must be main- 
tained for the benefit of game solely. Legislation is 
now pending in the House Public Lands Committee 
which would amend the act of February 26, 1917, 
establishing the park, as follows: 

Sec. 6. The said park is established as a game refuge, and 
no person shall kill any game in said park except under order 
from the Secretary of the Interior for the protection of per- 
sons or to protect or prevent the extermination of other 
animals or birds. 

The Secretary of the Interior shall take such action as may 
be necessary, including the immediate reduction in the num- 
ber of wolves, coyotes, and other predators in Mount Mc- 
Kinley National Park, to the end that the said refuge shall 
become and be maintained as a safe sanctuary for the Dall 
white mountain sheep, caribou, and other wildlife, except 
predators, native to the area. 

Nothing in the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 
16 U.S.C., secs. 1-4), establishing the National Park Service 
shall be held to limit or restrict the power or duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to enforce the provisions of this Act. 

This bill (CH. R. 5401) has been introduced by 
Congressman Homer D. Angell of Oregon. If en 
acted into law, it will amount to a directive to the 
Secretary of the Interior to take contro] measures 
regardless of whether scientific investigation and ex 
perience indicate that they should be taken. The 
legislation ignores the fact that the functions of con- 
trol necessary to protect the park wildlife are already 
It admits of no flexibility and is not 
conducive of good administration. It disregards the 


é 


being exercised. 





Photo by Cahalane; Wolf Tracks in Mt. McKinley Park, Alaska 


“EVEN THE TRACKS OF A WOLF ARE WELL WORTH PHOTOGRAPHING.” 
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in the national parks — where 


help to maintain a normal 


fact that predators 
hunters are excluded 
biological relationship between the various species. 
[hose who inspired the bill admit frankly that their 
objective is the extermination from Mount McKinley 
Park of any enemy of the so-called “game animals.” 


i NATIONAL PARK WILDLIFE POLICY of protecting 


ill forms of wildlife in their normal relationships ts 
ill of the 


But it is now gravely 


ipproved wholeheartedly by practically 
biologists of the United States. 
threatened by biased and unscientific legislation. It 
would be-a tragic mistake if this country could not 
unt upon the preservation, based upon scientific re 
search, of a complete assembly of Alaskan fauna 
not a few species of large hoofed mammals, but the 
entire agyregation of the inimals that are native t 
that particular area. 


Sportsmen have their privileges, and no one wishes 
to take away that which is rightfully theirs. But con 


} } P 4s 
sideration must also De given to the desires or the 


non-hunting public. Those persons who are inter 
in all animal life should have an equal oppor 


ind natural 


ested 
tunity to see wildlife in a natural setting 
distribution. The sight of a gray wolf trotting across 
the tundra is far more rare than the sight of almost 
inv hoofed mammal. To many persons, it ts far 
[Those city dwellers who are fortunate 

\laska should also be afforded a 


, 
tne most 


more exciting. 
enough to visit 
chance to hear the eerie howl of the wolf 


mournful sound in Nature. Even the tracks of a 
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wolf are well worth photographing—if they are in 
the wild, and fresh. The opportunities to enjoy these 
particular wilderness experiences can be found in 
only two national parks, perhaps only one. Un- 
doubtedly they will become increasingly rare, for the 
wolf, though one of our most intelligent mammals, 
is a vanishing species. 

Che public is interested also in the other carnivores, 
including the wolverine, the lynx, and the grizzly. 
Under the terms of H. R. 5401, these species like 
wise would be exterminated from McKinley Park. 


A, CIVILIZATION MAKES RAPID INROADS 1nto the re 


maining frontier — witness the rapid development 
that has taken place in Alaska during the past four 


vears—natural areas are becoming more scarce. As 


this encroachment continues, science will find the few 
remaining natural areas of ever-increasing value. The 
science of wildlife management will need check-areas 
:gainst which the trends of artificialized game-pro 
ducing lands can be measured. The educational and 
inspirational value of an unmodified animal commu 
nity will be as stimulating as (and more remarkable 
than ) a landscape in which the scenery and vegetation 
are unmarred by the works of man. Mount McKinley 
not only offers thrilling and unsurpassed scenery; it is 
the only national park, with possibly one other, where 
the wolf was not exterminated many years ago. Per- 
petuation of the unique values of this area seems to de 
pend on aggressive action by naturalists and sustained 
interest and support by the nature-loving public. 


“Such a One Was Allan Brooks” 


By Oraus J. Murie 


ATURE has a corps of servants: The ranger 
who guards her physical well-being; the 
sylviculturist, the entomologist who are her 

physicians; the legislator who protects her legal ex 

istence. [here is the writer who interprets her charms 
for the rest of his fellows, and the thousands of devo 
tees who simply come to be with her and worship her 
beauty. And there is the artist who can make 1m 
mortal all her moods and all her living creatures. 

Allan Brooks was one of these. 

Last Christmas some of us were fortunate enough 
to receive a Christmas greeting from the Brooks 
household, a characteristic card with an underwater 
view of diving ducks seeking food. Here speaks the 
be it Christmas or any other season 


irtist-naturalist 
ilways the recorder of animal actions. 
Chen came the news that Allan Brooks had passed 


away, on January 3, less than a fortnight after his 
greeting was so enjoyed. 

Tucked away at Okanogan Landing in British Co 
lumbia, next door to the wilderness, with his valuable 
collection of b:rd specimens, and with the living birds 
ill about him, he had an ideal nook in which to do his 
painting. But he was not sequestered from the world. 
He knew well the sea birds of New Zealand, the 
birds of Arizona and California, the coastal rain for- 
ests. His travels and field experience gave him the 
ability to take a scientific bird skin from South Amer 
ica or Costa Rica and produce an authentic pa‘nting 
of the bird in its jungle surroundings. 

His work is familiar to readers of the National 
Geographic Magazine and handbooks on birds. Some 
of his best work appeared in the de luxe Birds of Cali 
fornia and Birds of New Mexico, and he illustrated 
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numerous other State bird books and scientific bulle 
tins. Canadians will proudly save the calendars and 
educational leaflets that contain his work. His scien 
tific papers are eminently authentic and reflect the 
expert observation of one who is keenly aware of 
what 1s going on in the forest. 

\Jlan Brooks is the woodsman artist, and will rank 
with Fuertes as one of America’s foremost bird illus 
trators. 

\rt takes many forms, on the stage or in the gal- 
leries or in the everyday lives of men. We have been 
puzzled over its interpretation, and we have drawn 
urselves up in battle array to defend this or that 
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“school.” But there are some who simply go into 
the forests, the deserts, or to the seashore and paint 
the simple message that Nature has to offer, un- 
adorned with any anthropocentric flavor imposed by 
man. The animal painter, the artist naturalist, finds 
the subject matter so all-engrossing that he endeavors 
to present it for others to see in its elemental appeal. 
Such a one was Allan Brooks. 

Fortunate are those who possess a Brooks bird por 
trait in their homes. In every case, it will be an hon 
est likeness of a creature of the forest or plain, or 
stream or sea, revealing the featheriness and color 
charm that appeal to the lover of birds. 


News Items of Special Interest 


HE WiLpERNEss SociEtry’s basic philosophy of 
T “outdoor culture” is a cornerstone for peace, and 
ur policy of preserving wilderness areas is a policy 
f preserving peace, says Benton MacKaye, President, 
n a interview reported in the Fitchburg (Mass.), 
‘entinel for March 4. Referring to the world crisis 
resulting from development of the atomic bomb, Mr. 
MacKaye told his interviewer: 

[It opens a vast field in public education; and in this our 
Wilderness Society has its humble part to play. It is to 
strengthen the “power of conscience” through closer con- 
tact with the “power of creation.” I'd tap one power to 
nhance the other. . . . ’'d depend less on printed books and 
more on the open book of nature. And we'd read it first 
wand rather than fourth or fortieth. We’d learn in outdoor 
ihoratories, the “wilderness areas” on mountain, stream, 
forest, desert. In these outdoor laboratories, these wilderness 
ireas, we will acquire the perspective that is necessary as a 
foundation for world peace. Peace requires detachment from 
the hum and hurry of our high-pitched, nerve-wracking, 
mechanized urban life. Unless folks can achieve this de- 
tachment, they’ll get more and more rattled as time goes on. 


* sk * 


R' ORGANIZATION Plan No. 3 of 1946, transmitted 
to Congress by the President on May 16, includes 
i transfer to the Department of the Interior of “juris 
diction over mineral deposits on lands held by the 
Department of Agriculture.” The plan includes the 
tollowing provision: 

. mineral development on such lands shall be authorized 
w the Secretary of the Interiot only when he is advised by 
the Secretary of Agriculture that such development will not 
nterfere with the primary purposes for which the land was 
icquired and only in accordance with such conditions as may 
specified by the Secretary of Agriculture in order to pro- 


tect such purposes, 


A NEW ANTI-POLLUTION BILL, H.R. 6024, report 

A ed to Congress by the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors as a compromise measure, is one 
that “conservationists, public health interests, and all 
others who wish to see clean waters flow once more 
across the countryside can support without reserva 
tion,” says the Izaak Walton League. Bill Voight, 
Jr., Assistant Executive Director, says that, in es- 
sence, the new measure provides the following: 

1. The U. S. Public Health Service becomes the ad- 
ministrative agency in charge. 

2. Cooperative action by States, uniform State: laws, in- 
terstate compacts, and collection and dissemination of in- 
formation are provided, 

3. Grants-in-aid, up to 33-1/3 per cent, or loans, are 
authorized for towns and cities, and loans to industry are 
provided, 
4+. Creates an advisory body including representatives of 
the Surgeon General and the War, Interior, Commerce, and 
Agriculture Departments; provides for interchange of sci- 
entists and experts between departments as needed; gives 
Surgeon General power to set up priorities according to 
public benefits. 

5. Authorizes up to $100,000,000 annually for grants 
and loans, and up to $1,500,000 for study and investigation 
by States. 

6. Classifies waters and establishes sanitary water districts; 
also sets standards of cleanliness. 

States pollution is against the public policy of the 
United States and authorizes action to abate in any appro- 
priate Federal court. 

8. Says the United States shall step in only after local, 
State, and interstate authorities have had a chance to act and 
have failed to do so. 

9. Gives a 2-year moratorium on existing pollution, but 
forbids any new pollution, 

10. Provides extensions, up to 5 years, for hardship cases. 
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OW IN THE SENATE is a bill that would make it 
N mandatory to have biological surveys made and 
reports thereon prepared before any so-called multi 
ple-purpose or other high dams could be built or ma 
Che ball would per 
mit setting up a balance sheet of values, of benefits 


jor diversions of water effected. 


existing, to be weighed against those promised by the 
construction of huge impoundments. Introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Congressman A. 
Willis Robertson, it was rewritten by the House 
Committee on Agriculture, of which Congressman 
John W. Flannagan, Jr., is chairman, and reported to 
the floor of the House as the Flannagan Bill (H.R. 
6097). With an amendment proposed by Congress 
man John J. Sparkman providing that the act “shall 
not apply to the Tennessee Valley Authority,” the 
Inll passed the House on May 


ad * 


] F WE ARE TO WIN AND HOLD a portion of the out 
f-doors and its wildlife I submit,” says Olaus J. 


” 


Murie, “that we must do the following: 


l. Recognize that we now hav ome face to face with 
vreater forces in the machine age than at any time in the 
past. 

2 Recognize our friends; vet 1 d of silly quarrels over 
ikes and dislikes; and unite in a concerted effort to save the 


1 


, ' 
treasures in the out-of-doors which ali of us need and can 


;. Support those public avencies, Federal or State o1 
private, that are striving to preserve for us the various aspects 
of the out-of-doors that come within our field in conservation. 

+. Give more attention to the scientific aspects of conser- 
vation 


. ' 7 y 
Give special attention to wilderness areas, Federal o1 


Speaking on “Our National Wildlife Objectives,” 
it the annual convention of the Izaak Walton League 
of America in Chicago on March 29, Dr. Murie said 
that up to now conservation has been relatiy ely Cas) 
because we have had some room in which to operate 
but that from now on we are facing “the real strug 
gle.” Pointing out a need for intensive planning and 
integration of national interests, he said: 


It is necessary for us to recognize the various types of land 
use, the particulat purpose of national parks In preserving in 
is nearly as possible the natural state certain representative 
sample s of our varied country, the particulat uses of the wild- 
life refuges of the Fish and Wildlife Service, the wilderness 
wreas and the multiple uses of the national forests, wilderness 
ireas on Indian lands and the particular needs of the Indian 
reservations, the State parks systems, and any other land 


categories involving land use with wildlife. 


With reference to the fact that “many look upon 
the benefits of our wildlife and outdoor enjoyment as 
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pleasant crumbs from a world concerned chiefly with 
business and finance and the mechanics of living,” Dr, 
Murie explained the economic values involved, de- 
scribing as “well established” the fact that “recreation 
as a business ranks with the top industries.” But, he 
said in conclusion: 


Let us not omit from our consideration the more ntangi- 
ble values, which are just as real and probably more impor- 
tant to us as a Nation. What is 
Must we continue to wccept 


We speak of progress! 
progress? What is civilization? 
the definition that progress consists solely of exploitation fo: 
financial gain? I refuse to accept without question what is 
handed to me by someone else, with the vague edict, ‘This 
is to be your future,” as if it were something coming over 
us like rain, for which we have no responsibility. We have 
the right, and the duty, to help define progress and civiliza- 
tion. We have the right to help guide our future. With 
these rights in mind, and the knowledge that we have 
wholesome outdoor program, let us joyously attack our big 
problems of today and contribute to a worthy American 
ulture. 


* * * 


OME THIRTY members of various scientific and con- 
ane organizations met on March 30, 1946, 
in the Jefferson Hotel at St. Louis, Mo., under the 
chairmanship, and at the call of, Dr. C. C. Adams 
and after an afternoon of full discussion adopted a 
resolution declaring that— 

t is the sense of this meeting that there should be 
organized al central service agency for conservation tor the 
purpose of (1) providing its participating organizations with 
information regarding pending legislative and administrative 
programs and (2) furnishing such organizations assistance 
so far as practicable regarding sources of the most compe- 
tent scientific information available relating to the activities 
ind interests of member organizations. 

\ proposed amendment that would have added 
3) and to take such action as it sees fit in its own 
name” was defeated. The meeting elected Howard 
Zahniser, executive secretary of The Wilderness So- 
ciety, to be secretary pending a formal organization 
and instructed Dr. Adams as chairman to appoint an 
executive committee to serve with him in arranging 
for a formal organization, it being declared the senti- 
ment of the meeting that invitations to participate 
should be extended to as many organizations as the 
executive committee “may deem discreet.” The com- 
mittee so named comprises Dr. Adams as chairman, 
\. C. Redfield, Charles G. Woodbury, and Mr. 
Zahniser, and plans for a formal organization meeting 


“ 
{ 


are being made. 
** ** * 
HREATS to introduce a bill in Congress authoriz- 
T ing the cutting of Douglas fir in the Olympic 
National Park of northwest Washington died down 
late in March after press reports of such demands 
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roused strong protests from conservationists. News 
tems in mid-March represented the president of a 
plywood corporation as predicting approval of the 
park cutting and an official of the Federal Housing 
\dministration as favoring the proposal for the sake 


f veterans. Regarding this report the Seattle 
(Wash.) Times said editorially on March 21: 

l Federal Housing Administration has been led to 
i t logging in this particular park would be an “im- 
nense boon” in its desperate efforts to house the Nation’s 


oestwar population. That is thoughtless and inconsiderate 


shee! ooey derived of 1wnorance. 


On March 26 The Wilderness Society released the 
following public statement to the press and radio and 
to other conservation agencies: 


Conservationists throughout the nation will be both 


mazed and angered when they hear that lumbering interests 
yroposing to cut trees in the Olympic National Park in 


orthwestern W ashington, declares Che Wilderness Soc lety, 


tional conservation organization with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. 
In no foreseeable circumstances, says the Society, would 


yublic be warranted in permitting the invasion of this or 


ny other national park or any of the wilderness or wild 
reas on national forests for the purposes of commercial 
weing of any kind. 

Representing this proposal as a needed measure for war- 
teran housing is shameful hypocrisy, the Society says. It 


oints out that in the State of Washington there are avail- 


ble timber resources adequate to provide the needed lumber 
many millions of 5-room houses without in any way in- 

ding national park or other wilderness areas. 

If these commercial interests are ever so daring as to have 

ill introduced in Congress that would permit this desecra- 


National Park ea, 


ongressmen from all ove 


. 2 ' 
mn nd destruction of an nvaluable 


Phe Wilderness Society predicts, « 


the nation will be hearing in no uncertain terms from then 


Ss ito! nstituents, 
In the meantime, it is pointed out, these conservationists 
deeply grateful for the immediate opposition expressed 


vy Governor Mon C. Wallgren, of the State of Washington. 


“Conservationists throughout the country,” said The Wil- 


eram to Governor Wallgren, “‘will 


lerness Society in a tele 


nspired by the press report that if necessary, you will 


ppear personally in Washington to oppose any attempts to 


pen Olympic National Park to commercial logging. By 


mmediately announcing your opposition to this selfish pro- 


merite d the 


10S u ave 


heartiest congratulations of all 


(Americans who value their national parks and the few re- 


nainis reas of the American wilderness. Your prompt 
nd courageous opposition to the lumbering interests that 
lare suggest this invasion of Olympic National Park is not 
nly yublic-spirited defense of this park but also an influence 
tor good in the struggle against the many threatened inva- 
ONS of wilde rness areas else where.” 


Other organizations also commended and support 





AN AREA OF SOME 78,000 ACRES IN SOUTHWESTERN ORE- 
GON, EMBRACING THE HEADWATERS OF THE CHETCO RIVER 
(shown above) AND 


INCLUDING SOME OF THE MMOs! 
RUGGED AND INACCESSIBLE COUNTRY IN THE SISKIYOU 
FOREST! 


WILD 


NATIONAL FOREST, IS BEING PROPOSED BY THE 
SERVICE FOR 
\REA,”” 


DESIGNATION AS THE ““KALMIOPSIS 


ed Governor Wallgren, and public opinion so rallied 
to his support that Irving M. Clark, Wilderness So- 
ciety Councillor in the Northwest, who was closely 
following the case, reported the “park logging pro 
posal dead.” Mr. Clark also, however, recommended 
“laying the foundation for quick action in future lum 
bering and similar threats,” and later reports from 
the Northwest indicated that the proposal though 
ipparently dead will still bear watching and that let 
ters to Senators and Representatives in Congress urg 
ing the preservation of such wilderness areas will not 
be wasted. 

IRCRAFT, says Section 60.102 of the Air Traffic 
A Rules published by the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
“shall not be operated within restricted air-space areas 
contrary to the restrictions prescribed by the agency 
having jurisdiction over such areas.” 
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crentists of the American Society of Mammalo 
ae in their annual meeting at the Carnegie Mu 
seum in Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 20, adopted resolu 
tions calling for wilderness preservation, a wholly 
natural preservation of wildlife in National Parks 
and Monuments, and the defeat of the bills (H. R. 
5401 and S. 1999) which would make a game refuge 
of Mt. McKinley National Park. Other resolutions 
favored the establishment by the United Nations Or 
ganization of a Convention on Nature Protection and 
Wildlife Preservation, supported the National Sci 
ence Foundation Bill (S. 1850), and urged the Cali 
fornia Fish and Game Commission “to suspend ac 
tion against the sea lions until completion of a thor 
ough investigation of the food habits and a survey of 
the actual damage done to fishing gear and other 
property.” In its resolution regarding the natural 
presentation of wildlife, the Society noted that “plans 
have been announced for constructing enclosures and 
establishing an artificial collection of mammals to be 
kept in a ‘game park’ near Moran, within the bound 
aries of the Jackson Hole National Monument, as a 
tourist attraction” and declared “its intention to op 
pose such an installation in the Jackson Hole National 
in any part of the National Park and 
Che resolution urged members 


Monument or 
Monument system.” 
of the Society “to exert their influence for the main 
tenance of the natural areas within the National Parks 
and Monuments and for the exclusion of all accom 
modations and arrangements that confine the wildlife 
or provide Visitors an unnatural presentation of the 
fauna in such areas.” The text of the resolution on 
preserving the wilderness is as follows: 


\W HEREAS, the few remaining representative areas of the 


American wilderness are of value not only as a heritage of 


the past ind as unique recre itional areas but also is the 
scenes of research ind as locations for chec k areas in con- 
nection with scientific investigations involving comparisons 
of cond tions on natul il areas with those on farms, range 


lands, and other areas under management, and 


W HEREAs, as the encroachments of civilization have con- 
tinued, science has found the few remaining natural areas of 
ever-increasing value, as specific lly illustrated by the cur- 
rent pressing need of the science of wildlife management fo 


check-areas against which the trends of artificialized game- 


} 


producing lands can be measured, and 


WHEREAS, the preservation of such remnants of the 
American wilderness with its primitive fauna is threatened 
by the development of roads, landing fields for airplanes, 


ind other features of a highly mechanized civilization, 


[HEREFORE, BE I't RESOLVED that the American Society 
of Mammalogists, assembled in annual meeting in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., April 20, 1946, endorses the national movement for 


wilderness preservation and commends those organizations 
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that are actively representing this movement before the pub. 
lic, and 

Be rr FURTHER RESOLVED that copies of this resolution 
be presented to the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the heads of the National Park Service, 
the Forest Service, and the Fish and Wildlife Service, with 
the Society’s recommendation that these land-administering 
agencies vigilantly guard such wilderness areas against al] 
invasions that would destroy or impair their primitive char- 
icter. 

HE Ourpoor Werirers Association of America, 
ta its annual meeting held in New York on March 
13, unanimously adopted the following resolution: 


WHEREAs the preservation of the few remaining wilder- 
ness areas in America is important not only for recreational 
and research uses but also for their inspirational value to the 
entire outdoor-loving public and to a Nation that has always 


been proud of the wildness beyond its frontiers, and 


WHEREAS these few remaining wilderness areas are 
threatened by the invasions of airplane landing fields, re- 
sorts, roads, television towers, and other installations of a 


highly mechanized civilization, 

‘THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED [That the Outdoor Writers 
\ssociation of America 

(1) endorses the movement for wilderness conservation 
and commends The Wilderness Society and other organiza- 
tions for their work in this behalf, 

(2) recommends that all airplane landing fields and other 
installations—except as necessary for emergency or adminis- 
trative purposes—be located at the boundaries of the wilder- 
ness or wild areas, or at nearby sites, and 

(3) urges all its members to devote themselves to an im- 
provement of the public understanding of the values of the 
wilderness and the needs in its preservation. 

ok ok OK 


ICHARD W. Wesrwoop was recently named Pres- 
R ident of the American Nature Association, pub- 
lisher of Nature Magazine, succeeding Arthur New 
ton Pack, who became President Emeritus. Mr. 
Westwood has served the Association in various ca- 
pacities since 1923 and as editor of Nature Magazine 
has achieved a national influence in conservation. 
Harry E. Radcliffe, who for some years has been 
business manager, has been newly named as Vice 
President of the Association, succeeding Randolph G. 
Pack, who has retired. 

X* * * 


RGANIZATION PLANS for an American Forest Con- 
© gress to be held in Washington, D. C., October 
9 to 11, are now in course of completion, reports the 
American Forestry Association. Called by this Asso- 
ciation, the Congress is described as “in the nature of 
a national ‘town meeting’ conducted on the demo- 
cratic principles of open and free discussion.” 
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spire the most overwhelming display of 
D trength in the long and colorful history of New 
York State, conservationists lost the first round of a 
critical battle to reserve wild forest lands, when the 
legislature recently adjourned,” reports Paul Shae 
fer. Mr. Shaefer says: 


Ihe major portion of the fight centered around the umique 
State constitutional provision which provides that more than 
2,000,000 acres of State land in the Adirondacks and Cat- 
skills be forever kept as wild forest lands. An amendment 


to permit the construction of cabin towns in the torest pre- 
serve in the Adirondacks and Catskills was passed for the 
first time. An amendment to permit the construction of 
50) miles of ski trail up to 80 feet wide was passed. Previously 
in amendment to permit mining in the forest preserve was 
iso passed. Thus three direct attacks on this fundamental 
law are now ready for presentation to the 1947 session of 
the legislature, it being required that such amendments pass 
the State legislature twice. In addition a bill to prohibit the 
onstructon of the Moose River reservoirs was defeated in 
the Senate by a narrow margin, as was a bill to prohibit the 
landing of planes on small Adirondack lakes and ponds. 
Vetoed by the Governor was a bill passed by both houses of 
the legislature to acquire more than 3,000 acres of land for 
the people on Lake George. All this happened despite the 
fact that more than half a million conservationists were rep- 
resented at public hearings held on the various amendments 
ind bills. Conservationists are studying the political implica- 
tions of the situation, and many have reached the conclusion 
that they will not succeed in their endeavor to preserve the 
magnificent heritage at stake unless they quickly and force- 
fully exert their influence at the polls next fall. 
x * * 

NOTICED YOUR ARTICLE concerning roads in our 

forest preserves which was contained in the March 
issue of THe Livinc WILpDERNEss,” writes Senator 
James M. Mead, of New York, in a letter to the edi 
tor referring to Paul Schaefer’s The Adirondacks: 
Pattern of a Battle for Woods and Waters. “As a 
conservationist of the first water,” he continues 

“T want to assure you that any highway I may have had 
in mind would have no derogatory effect upon the State’s 
Forest Preserve. In othe words, all those who have discussed 
the matter with me—and they were all conservationists 
believed with me that the land in question, viz., the State 
Preserve land must be kept forever wild. Having all this in 
mind, we discussed a road and a route through the area that 
would add to the Adirondack area without in any way in- 
terfering with the State’s Preserve. Although it was several 
vears ago that we discussed the matter, I recall distinctly the 
unanimous and enthusiastic interest of all concerned in the 
Adirondack Preserve.” 

* * * 
& \RENCE CorraM, a member of The Wilderness 
Society, has been named Assistant Director of 

the ederal Fish and Wildlife Service, succeeding 
Albert M. Day, who became Director following the 
retirement of Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson on April 1. 
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NE OF THE FRUITS of Victory, says Americar 

Forests, will be the return this summer of the 
“Trail Riders of the Wilderness” to the wild, rugged 
back country of national forests and parks. The first 
of these organized pack trips, sponsored by the Amer 
ican Forestry Association, 919 Seventeenth Street, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C., will visit the Flathead-Sun 
River Wilderness of Montana early in July. A sec 
ond party will explore the same area late in July. 
Two parties will go to Colorado, the first in mid-July 
to the Flat Tops Wilderness, the second early in 
\ugust to the Maroon Bells area. In mid-August 
and early in September other parties will ride into 
the California Sierra. 


WO KNAPSACK TRIPS of two weeks each have been 
T scheduled by the Sierra Club in its 1946 Sierra 
Club Outings—one in the region of the Kings-Kern 
Divide and the seldom touched headwaters of Gardi 
ner Creek, July 20 to August 2; the other in Grand 
Teton National Park, August 18 to September 1. 
Information regarding these trips and other outings, 
including burro and pack-horse trips, has been made 
available by the Club at its headquarters, 1050 Mills 
Tower, San Francisco 4, Calif. “The Knapsack Trip,” 
says the Club, “costs least. Some food is carried for 
the knapsackers, but everything else is carried by 
them, and they help themselves around camp. To the 
degree that they work for it, knapsackers are the most 
independent of mountain travelers, and they are 
easiest on the mountains (they eat no grass).” 


ste k 


Bx p< 


ays Newton B. Drury in his recently published 
Annual Report as Director of the National Park 
Service: 

The national parks, it is believed, are not the places in 
which to experiment with new developments in transporta- 
tion. \side from the fact that safe locations for landing 
strips are few in the rugged western parks, it is doubtful if 
such facilities within the parks would provide material ad- 
vantages over those which might be established at short dis- 
tances beyond their borders. Railheads are generally outside 
the parks. “he same should be true of airports. 


* * * 


HE RADIO testing station now established under 
z temporary permit on the top of Mt. San Gor 
gonio in the San Gorgonio Primitive Area will be up 
for renewal in a few months’ time and letters protest 
ing its renewal should be sent directly to Lyle F. 
Watts, Forester, or Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, in Washington, D. C., says Harry C. 
James of Altadena, in a digest of a March 24 meeting 
of the Southern California Conservation Conference. 
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PENING permanently certain areas of the Olympic 

National Park to prospecting and the establish 
ment of mining claims is provided for in a bill (S. 
1470) introduced in Congress by Senator Warren G. 
Magnuson of Washington and now pending. The 
Department of the Interior has opposed the bill as 
“inconsistent with the basic purposes and policies es 
tablished by the Congress for the national parks.” 
Prospecting and mining activities, the Department 
says, “not only destroy the physical features of the 
ireas but complicate the problems of their administra 
tion through the creation of private rights.” Protests 
igainst such a measure, The Wilderness Society ad 
vises, should be addressed to individual Senators and 
to Hon. Carl A. Hatch, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the Public Lands and Surveys, to 
which the bill has been referred. 


tk * * 


T ECHNOLOGY has given us automobiles, planes, 
ind boats with which we can quickly and easily 
penetrate the wilderness. Education will be a power 
ful factor in preventing complete extermination of all 
Laurence Palmer 
Cornell University in the course of an address on 
“A National Policy of Conservation Education: View 
point of a Scientist” at the annual convention of the 
Izaak Walton League of America in Chicago on tts 
pening day, March 28. Speaking in the same panel] 
liscussion, Prof. R. H. Eckelberry of Ohio State Uni 
versity asserted that the basic objective of all con 
servation education ts a more abundant existence for 
mankind and decried any concept of conservation car 


true wilderness areas,” said Dr. F. 


ried on purely for the sake of woods, soil, waters, and 
wildlife. Prof. Fred J. Schmeekle of Wisconsin’s 
Central State Teachers College described as essential 
in adequate training for teachers so they may proper 


vy instruct—if society is to “reap the benefits of well 
maintained and wisely used resources before deple 
tion hits an all-time high and the struggle for com 
tortable living becomes great.” Roberts Mann, Su 
perintendent of Conservation of the Forest Preserve 
District of Cook County, III, describing “the impel 
ling need of the urban citizen” for conservation edu 
ition, said 


There is a defeated anonymous cor 


‘f your city’s popu- 
ition which has no roots, which was born and raised in the 
ighly artificial environment of its generally underprivileged 
districts. . . . For them trees and grass grow only in parks 
many blocks away. Grass is something to keep off of. Can 
ve bring them to an understanding of what made and keeps 
this country great? Can we teach them the unity of nature 
n simple terms of man’s existence in relation to soil, water, 
vegetation, minerals, and animal life? Can we successfully 
teach them conservation? We can, and we'd better be get- 
ting at it. 
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Other speakers on the education panel included Dr, 
John W. Scott of Laramie, Wyo.; Mrs. L. L. Kinsey, 
Conservation Chairman of the Ohio Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Dr. C. L. Anspach of Central Mich- 
igan College of Education; and Dr. Preston Bradley, 

Other panel discussions at the convention, which 
lasted through March 30, were on “Soil, Woods, 
Waters, and Wildlife” and on “Pollution: The 
League’s Approach to the Problem.” A highly in- 
spiring and informative convention, this first gather- 
ing of the League since before the war was expected to 
make the issue of Outdoor America reporting its pro- 
ceedings an exceptionally interesting and valuable 
publication. On its final day the conference took a 
strong stand on current conservation issues—ex- 
pressed in a series of resolutions some of which are 
reported in the following notes. 

* of * 


HE THREAT of uncontrolled aircraft use in primi- 
7 tive areas is pointed out by the Izaak Walton 
League as follows: 

WHEREAS, the indiscriminate use of aircraft in hunting 
game is deplored by many sportsmen and game commis- 
sions, since thereby difficulties in law enforcement and a 
hazard to game and fish supplies are created, and unsports- 
manlike methods and lawbreaking have already been noted; 

WHEREAS, the use of aircraft to enter wilderness areas ot 
national forests in general, or to enter national parks, or any 
other recreation areas, Federal or State, dedicated to the 
preservation of primitive and natural features, will tend to 
destroy the values inherent in such areas and nullify efforts 
to preserve them; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That the Izaak 
Walton League of America, assembled in National Conven- 
tion at Chicago, March 30, 1946, does hereby urge that the 
Forest Service, National Park Service, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Office of Indian Affairs, Grazing Service, and other 
public agencies concerned with the administration of public 
lands, take full cognizance of the threat of uncontrolled use 
of aircraft on such lands; that such agencies put into effect 
legal restrictions necessary to keep administrative control of 
aircraft use on lands under their jurisdiction, in order to 
protect the forests, wildlife, scenic, or other recreational 
values inherent in such lands; and, 

BE Ir FURTHER RESOLVED: [That we ask the Civil Aero- 
nautical Commission to give earnest consideration to this 
threat to an important national resource and lend every 
possible assistance and advice to the above mentioned admin- 


strative agencies to secure the necessary control of aircraft. 


ok ok * 


_P~ a reconsideration of plans for establish- 
ment of a game park in Jackson Hole, Wyo- 
ming, the Izaak Walton League says: 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That the Izaak 
Walton League of America at its Annual Convention as 
sembled at Chicago on March 30, 1946, does hereby urge 
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Mr. Laurance Rockefeller and Governor Lester B. Hunt 
of Wyoming to reconsider these plans; and 

Be IT RESOLVED: That we suggest as an alternative plan 
that the State of Wyoming, in cooperation with Mr. Rocke- 
feller and the National Park Service and with consultation 
with the Fish and Wildlife Service and the Forest Service, 
study the possibility of reintroducing antelope onto their 
uncestral ranges in upper Jackson Hole as free-ranging ani- 
mals w thout fence or moat; and 

Be ir RESOLVED: That we further suggest study of the 
possibility of fostering other wildlife resources In this area 
so as to approximate the primitive wildlife picture as nearly 
is possible under modern conditions, taking full advantage of 
the remarkable assets already present, and that to further 
this end we urge that the announced plan to operate the so- 
called Elk Ranch as a model cattle ranch be abandoned and 
that its forage resources be de veloped instead for the mainte- 
nance of the Jackson Hole elk herd and possibly other needs 


inder the plan here proposed. 


sb ste 
Ke nS x 


\W —E CONDEMN, says the Izaak Walton League, 
“the construction of all dams with widely fluc 
tuating water levels, built exclusively for navigation, 
flood control, power or irrigation, and especially those 
uneconomic ‘multiple-purpose’ dams, unless and un 
til the primary uses of water have been taken into con 
sideration and appropriate steps taken to insure that 
the fullest uses of water are developed.” In a resolu- 
tion adopted on March 30 at its Chicago convention 

the League also— 

insists that all agencies, public and private, that are concerned 
with the primary uses and public values of water such as 
State Departments of Conservation, Forestry, Sanitation and 
Public Health, the Forest Service, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Soil Conservation Service, the Grazing Service, 
and any other agencies that are interested in watershed pro- 
tection, drouth prevention, forest restoration, and soil con- 
servation on public and private lands be given an equal place 
with the Engineers in deciding whether a proposed water 


“development” should be approved. 


LI) ISAPPROVING “the present movement originating 
in the western States to have transferred to the 
States or to private ownership the Federal lands in 
these States,” the National Executive Board of the 
izaak Walton League on January 19 adopted a reso- 
lution urging that— 

xisting interior private holdings within national parks 
and wilderness areas of Federal lands be acquired as speedily 
as possible by the Federal Government in the interests of 
improved land administration. 
\ resolution adopted at the League’s Chicago con- 
vention on March 30 approved this action and pointed 
out that “the conservation of the natural resources 
of the remaining unappropriated public domain has 
increasing value for the national welfare.” 
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pees AGREEMENT? of the U.S. Forest Serv 
ice, the Minnesota Conservation Department, 
and the counties of northeastern Minnesota on a 
three-point program for protection of the roadless 
wilderness area in the Superior National Forest was 
announced on March 12 by Chester S. Wilson, State 
Commissioner of Conservation. The announcement 
released by the Minnesota Department of Conserva- 
tion continued as follows: 

The aim is to preserve the lake shores and other natural 
features within the area by Federal acquisition of land now 
in private ownership, provide adequate reimbursement from 
the Government to the counties for loss of taxes on Federal 
land, and encourage development of resorts and private 
summer homes at suitable locations in the surrounding terri- 
tory. The program was endorsed by the executive commit- 
tee of the Minnesota Arrowhead Association on March 8 
and was previously approved by the State convention of the 
Izaak Walton League and by some of its local chapters. A 
movement will now be launched to secure action by Con- 
gress to provide means for carrying out the program. “This 
should command the hearty support of all conservationists 
and organizations interested in the preservation of Minne- 
sota’s matchless canoe country,” Mr. Wilson stated. He 
said that negotiations are under way with officials of the 
Province of Ontario in an effort to secure their co-operation 
in setting apart a corresponding area on the Canadian side 
of the Quetico-Superior region as an international wilderness 
memorial area, as proposed by war veterans’ organizations in 
both countries. 

Endorsing in effect this program, the Izaak Wal- 
ton League at its Chicago convention adopted on 
March 30 the following resolution: 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That the Izaak 
Walton League of America, at its annual convention assem- 
bled at Chicago on March 30, 1946, urge the acquisition of 
lands suitable to round out this wilderness recreational area; 

BE Iv FURTHER RESOLVED: That we favor the adoption 
by Congress of measures providing adequate compensation to 
such counties as may be aftected by the United States Gov- 
ernment acquisition of such lands. 


* * * 


T HE CONVENTION of the Izaak Walton League re- 
quested and urged “the United States Congress 
to appropriate the necessary funds to amply carry out 
the recreational program deemed necessary by the 
Forest Service to meet the requirements of a large 
segment of the American public.” 

ok * *K 


7 ou can obtain copies of a folder on the purposes 
7, and program of The Wilderness Society by writ- 
ing to the Society (1840 Mintwood Place, N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C.) and requesting the number 
you can use. This folder includes the statements on 
the back page of this issue of THe Livinc WILpER- 
ness and also an application form for new members. 
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